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Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address 

Tributes  &  Memorials 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other 
sources  illuminating  aspects  of  this  most 
well-known  Presidential  speech 

From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 
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School  Gets  Lincoln  Facsimiles 


RALPH  W.  TROTTER. 

T  Inrnln'c    Hi   41  rl         u  FRANCIS  WOODS. 

Lmcolns  Birthday  has  a  very  real  significance  for  these  Fordson  High   School  student*  ™ 

those  attending  the  ceremony  was  Eugene  I.  Van  Antwerp  patriotic  inTtru  !  <h  v  !  SCh°°L,  Am°ng 
Wars.    The  organisation  makes  the  presentations  to  TS^S^SSS  Z^  Z^rtlll 

Americanization  work.  * 


THE  DETROIT   NEWS,  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY   12,  1935. 


KANSAS  CITY  STAR,  SATURDAY,  S0YKMBERJL1K Jjgg. 
SEVENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO  TODAY  AT  GETTYSBURG. 


FOUR  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent,  a  new 
nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  ana  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  arc  created 
equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We 
are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We 
have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field,  as 
a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave 
their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  alto- 
gether fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate — 
we  can  not  consecrate — we  can  not  hallow — this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here  have  consecrated  it,  far  above  our 
poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will 
little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here, 
but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is 
for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to 
the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for 
us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remain- 
ing before  us— that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — 


no    h?    V  ,  rCSOlVe  th3t  these  ^  ^all 

God  iVh  m  Vain~~that  ^  nati°^  »^er 
God.  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom-and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  he 
P«0Plc  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth  ' 


November  19,  1863. 


A  Lincoln  Statue  Here  Next 


<^p<HE  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  reproduced 
1  on  this  page  is  the  work  of  Daniel  Ches- 
ter French.  His  massive  figure  of  the  Eman- 
cipator, a  statue  weighing  175  tons,  occupies 
a  commanding  position  in  the  great  marble 
temple  that  is  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Wash- 
ington. Built  at  a  cost  of  3  million  dollars,  the 
most  beautitul  structure  in  marble  ever  under- 
taken anywhere  on  the  western  hemisphere,  it 
was  dedicated  on  Memorial  day,  1922. 

The  magnificent  shrine  in  Washington  Is 
only  one  of  many  notable  memorials  to  the 
Civil  war  President,  who  seventy-five  years 
ago  today  delivered  a  simple  address  at  the 
dedication  of  the  soldiers'  cemetery  on  the 
battlefield  of  Gettj>burg,  where  in  July  of 
1863  the  tide  of  war  was  turned  back  against 
the  Confederacy  and  the  Union  preserved. 
That  address  took  only  three  minutes  in  de- 
livery, but  it  was  a  masterpiece  of  modern 


send  a  chart  of  the  insignia  colors  and  de- 
signs of  your  various  type  planes  and  .squad- 
rons; and  photographs  of  the  instructors.  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  inform  you  that  I  am 
requiring  the  war  department  to  furnish  me 
similar  information  with  reference  to  the  uni- 
form of  their  aviation  cadets  and  other  things. 
It  is  my  intention  to  compare  all  these  points 
exhaustively  before  I  make  up  my  mind 
whether  to  go  to  Pensacola  and  be  a  navy 
iiier,  or  to  Randolph  field  and  be  an  army 
llier.  Yours.  .  .  ." 


English  eloquence.  (The  text  of  the  address 
printed  on  this  page  is  taken  from  the  second 
copy  prepared  for  George  Bancroft  by  Lincoln 
himself  after  the  dedication  ceremonies.  At 
least  five  different  versions  of  the  address 
were  written  or  spoken  by  Lincoln,  no  less 
than  three  of  them  being  written  after  the 
Gettysburg  services  in  response  to  requests  for 
copies.) 

Today  the  memory  of  t lie  author  of  that 
address  is  permanently  preserved  in  fifty- 
four  widely  recognized  major  statues,  only 
twelve  of  which  are  replicas.  Ever  since  1869, 
when  the  first  statue  was  erected,  there  has 
never  been  a  period  of  more  than  eight  years 
without  the  dedication  of  a  new  Lincoln 
statue.  To  that  number  another  statue  is  to 
be  added  in  Kansas  City. 

The  Patriots  and  Pioneers  Memorial  Founda- 
tion is  directing  the  movement  lor  an  appro- 
priate memorial  here.  For  several  years  it  has 
been  working  to  change  the  condition  whereby 
Kansas  City  is  one  of  the  few  large  cities  in 
the  United  States  which  does  not  have  a  Lin- 
coln statue,  tin  fact,  there  is  none  in  the  state 
of  Missouri.) 

The  pennies  of  school  children  have  been  an 
important  item  in  the  lund  that  has  been 
started  in  this  project.  The  goal  is  $50,000. 
The  collections  still  are  far  short  of  that  fig- 
ure, but  the  program  steadily  is  attracting  new 
public  support. 

The  pennies  of  school  children  contributed 
largely  to  the  building  ol  eight  statues  in 
eight  other  cities — Omaha.  Minneapolis.  Jersey 
City,  Cleveland,  Topeka,  San  Francisco,  Spo- 
kane and  Clinton.  111. 

Besides  the  schools,  Kansas  City  churches, 
clubs,  banks,  societies  and  individuals  are 
co-operating  in  the  movement,  which  aims  to- 
ward erection  of  the  statue  by  1941  The 
Foundation  already  has  contributed  to  tin'  cul- 
tural and  artistic  background  of  the  city  the 
imposing  equestrian  statue  of  George  Wash- 
ington near  the  Union  Station  plaza.  One 
hundred  thousand  pennies  were  given  by  the 
school  children  toward  the  Washington  statue, 
which  was  unveiled  in  1925  and  rededicated 
in  1932. 

The  Foundation  directs  a  particular  appeal 
toward  the  children  in  order  "to  instill  m 
the  youth  of  our  city  ideas  of  patriotism,  a 
reverence  for  the  founders  of  this  nation:  an 
appreciation  of  their  wisdom  and  high  ideals 
of  government;  to  interest  them  in  the  study 
of  the  lives  and  history  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln  and  other  statesmen;  to  arouse  in 
them  a  love  of  our  country  and  its  traditions, 
that  they  may  be  proud  to  have  a  part  in  the 
government  and  be  able  to  vote  intelligently 
lor  good  men  to  administer  the  laws  of  the 
land." 

A  Cautious  Applicant. 

A  young  man  who  was  considering  various 
careers,  finally  arrived  at  consideration  of 
the  navy,  and  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
navy  department,  according  to  Collier's. 

"Dear  Sirs,"  he  wrote,  "please  send  me  at 
once,  a  full  and  intelligible  description  ot  the 
uniform  of  the  naval  aviation  cadets:  design 
of  buttons,  markings,  color,  etc  Also  be  sure 
to  inclose  a  swatch  of  the  actual  cloth,  so  that 
I  may  examine  its  texture.  Furthermore, 
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November  15,  1939 


Dear  Dr.  Warren: 


I  read  with  interest  the  copies  of  the  Lincoln  Lore  which  you  are  sending 
to  me  regularly,  and  I  wish  you  to  know  how  very  much  I  aopreciate  your  courtesy. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  Sena         rrent  Resolution 
No.  10,  which  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  James  J.  Davis  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  intend  to  keep  after  this  thing  until  we  succeed  in  having  the  Federal  Government 
purchase  the  David  Wills  House  at  Gettysburg  and  turn  it  into  a  National  Lincoln 
Shrine  in  perpetual  keep  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  have  a  classmate,  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Jones,  1  East  42nd  Street,  a  lawyer  of  no 
mean  ability,  whose  ancestral  line  goes  back  to  the  Lincolns  of  Massachusetts  and 
from  which  root  stemmed  the  Lincolns  of  Kentucky  and  Illinois.    He  is  receiving  the 
Lincoln  Lore  and  likewise  greatly  appreciates  the  interesting  information  respecting 
the  immortal  President  as  contained  in  those  publications. 

I  do  hope  if  some  of  these  days  you  see  your  way  clear  to  come  to  New  York 
you  will  call  my  office.     It  wov-ld  be  a  pleasure  to  have  you  dine  with  me  at  one  of 
our  restaurants  here  in  New  York  noted  for  its  appetizing  morsels.     I  hope  you  can  do  it. 


I  am  glad  you  publish  in  the  November  6  issue  of  Lincoln  Lo re  the  statement 
as  to  Lincoln's  purported  saying  on  the  Sabbath.     I  wrote  the  New  York  Sabbath  Com- 
mittee a  number  of  years  ago  directing  their  attention  to  the  statement  made  by 
Lincoln  .in  his  second  Annual  Message  to  Congress,  December  1,  1862,  and  expressed 
the  ff^^t\ hat  the  statement  concerning  the  Sabbath  attributed  to  Lincoln  was  evidently 
confused  with  what  he  said  about  the  slavery  question,  "We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly 
lose  the  last,    best  hope  of  earth. 11    After  locating  that  statement  by  Lincoln  we 
ceased  at  once  some  fifteen  years  ago  from  publishing  what  the  New  York  Sabbath 
Committee  claimed  Lincoln  had  said  to  its  Committee  which  visited  him  at  Washington 
during  one  of  the  Civil  War  years  and  which  visit  was  much  later  than  December,  1862. 
The  New  York  Sabbath  Committee  after  more  than  seventy  years  of  continuous  service 
closed  its  doors  about  four  years  ago  and  while  its  corporation  is  technically  intact, 
it  would  appear  as  if  the  society  will  continue  inactive,  at  least  for  some  time  to 
come. 

With  best  wishes  and  Thanksgiving  greetings  -  someone  calls  November  23 
Frank' s- giving  day  and  November  30  the  real  Thanksgiving  Day, 


(PS-  mJjM~~i  A  a**- 
HLB'AJ  CL^^ri^J  *i*>^i tr*^™^-*3  'a 


Cordially  yours, 


rry/L.  Bowl by 


November  17,  1939 


Mr.  Barry  L.  Bovlby 
156  Fifth  Avenue 
lev  York  City 

My  dear  Mr.  Bovlby: 

I  have  on Joyed  reeding  your  letter  very  much 
and  do  recall  now  the  correspondence  vhleh  ve  had  with 
reference  to  the  Lincoln   Sabbath  day  faith. 

More  power  to  you  in  getting  ease  action  on 
the  preservation  of  the  Villa  home  In  Pennsylvania. 
It  certainly  la  a  very  worth  while  project  and  I  hope 
you  will  be  successful  and  follow  through  on  It. 

If  there  is  any  way  that  ve  can  help  you 
at  Fort  Wayne  In  the  project,  if  you  will  so  advise 
us  we  will  do  our  utmost. 

Tour  little  note  on  Frank's -giving  day  Is 
interesting  Indeed. 

Very  truly  yours, 


IAV:PW  Director 
L.A.Warren 


LINCOLN    R  0  0  M      WILLS  HOUSE 


GETTYSBURG  PA 


ARTCRAPT  EXCLUSIVE 
IN  COLOR 
SELECTED  AT  GETTYSBURG 

GETTYSBURG,  Pa.  Sept.  23- (Special )--When  the  Lincoln-Gettysburg 
three-cent  commemorative  stamp  is  placed  on  sale  at  the  post  office  here 
on  November  19,  exclusive  first  day  cover  cachets  will  be  sent  out  from 
the  Lincoln  room  in  the  Wills  House  here  to  hundreds  of  stamp  collectors. 

Gettysburg  will  be  the  "first  day  of  issue"  city  for  the  stamp, 
issued  to  commemorate  the  85th  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Gettysburg  National  Cemetery  in  1363  and  the  delivery  on  that  program 
by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  of  his  now  immortal  "Gettysburg  Address." 

The  Wills  House,  where  Lincoln  spent  the  night  just  preceding  the 
dedication,  as  the  guest  of  Judge  David  Wills,  is  still  standing  on  the 
"square"  here.     The  room  in  which  Lincoln  slept  has  been  preserved  with 
its  original  furniture,  and  is  operated  as  a  museum  by  John  D.  Lippy,Jr. 

Mr.  Lippy,  who  is  vice  president  of  the  Lincoln  Fellowship  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  taking  orders  for  the  exclusive  covers  at  the  Lincoln 
room.     The  Lincoln  Fellowship  selected  an  Artcraft  cover  similar  to  the 
regular  Artcraft  cachet,  except  that  the  engraving  will  be  in  Blue  in- 
stead of  Artcraft* s  customary  black. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  times  that  Artcraft  has  departed  from  its 
usual  custom  to  issue  an  "exclusive"  and  a  cover  in  anything  but  black. 
The  cachet  shows  a  likeness  of  the  Alexander  Gardner  print  of  Lincoln, 
made  just  before  the  president's  visit  to  Gettysburg,  and  the  Lincoln 
Speech  Memorial  in  the  National  Cemetary  here,  the  only  monument  in  the 
world  erected  to  a  speech. 

The  covers  will  be  stamped  at  the  Wills  house  and  in  the  Lincoln 
room,  where  the  president  slept  and  where  he  wrote  his  Gettysburg 
Address.     They  may  be  obtained  by  sending  name  and  address  and  25  cents 
in  coin  to  the  Lincoln  room,  Gettysburg. 


The  Courier- Journal  Kapazine 
February  22,  1959 


Let's  Fight! 

'Gettysburg'  game  helps  rehash  a  battle 


WITH  THE  AID  of  a  new 
game,  two  Lexington  histo- 
rians deployed  their  respec- 
tive forces  recently  to  fight  the  Civil 
War  Battle  of  Gettysburg  again. 

The  game,  called  "Gettysburg," 
enables  present-day  generals  to  step 
into  the  boots  of  Lee  and  Meade,  and 
second-guess  their  strategy.  I 

The  board  on  which  the  game  is 
played  is  a  scale  map  representing 
the  terrain  of  the  1863  battleground. 
Blue  counters  represent  Union  men 
(90,000);  gray  counters,  Confederate 
forces  (75,000). 

To  calculate  the  tide  of  battle, 
certain  tables  of  predetermined  com- 
bat results  are  used,  plus  the  ele- 
ment of  chance,  which  rides  on  the 
roll  of  a  single  die. 

As  for  the  two  Lexington  men: 
To  his  own  satisfaction,  Dr.  Hamble- 
ton  Tapp,  Civil  War  authority, 
proved  that  the  North  would  have 
won  no  matter  what  changes  in  tac- 
tics Lee  might  have  made.  "We  had 
more  men." 

The  South's  champion  was  Wil- 
liam H.  Townsend,  lawyer  and  Lin- 
coln scholar. 

The  two  men  fought  out  their 
battle  in  an  upstairs  room  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky's  Waveland 
museum,  of  which  Dr.  Tapp  is  cura- 
tor, with  a  Confederate  flag  across 
one  wall,  cases  of  Revolutionary'  and 
Civil  War  ammunition  and  early 
Kentucky  firearms  over  the  mantel- 
piece. 

Dr.  Tapp  (secretary  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Civil  War  Round  Table,  mem- 
ber of  the  Kentucky  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial Commission)  had  a  clear-cut 
theory  of  what  General  George  Gor- 
don Meade  should  have  done  with 
his  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Townsend  ("My  two  grandfathers 
were  Confederates!")  was  able  to 
explain  much  of  the  cause  for  the 
defeat  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee's 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 


"Meade  should  have  been  more 
aggressive,"  said  Dr.  Tapp. 

Lee's  failure  was  blamed  in  great 
part  to  ill  fortune.  "If  Lee  had  had 
Stuart,  he  would  have  had  his  'eyes'," 
said  Townsend.  General  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart  joined  Lee  after  the  battle 
was  under  way. 

"But  you're  using  *  hindsight, 
Ham,"  protested  Townsend.  "That's 
the  great  mistake  Ike  and  Montgom- 
ery made,  trying  to  evaluate  strat- 
egy after  a  hundred  years  have 
elapsed.  I'm  sure  iboth  Ike  and  Mont- 
gomery committed  blunders  and  er- 
rors equal  to  or  greater  than  any 
Lee  or  Meade  ever  made." 

Townsend  then  told  how  elated 
President  Lincoln  was  when  he  heard 
of  the  Union  victory,  but  then  be- 
came depressed  because  Meade  did 
not  pursue  Lee  more  vigorously  to 
the  Potomac,  where  possibly  the 
whole  army  could  have  been  cap- 
tured. 

Lincoln  nevertheless  wrote  a  con- 
gratulatory letter  to  Meade,  but  when 
they  next  met,  Lincoln  said  to 
Meade: 

"You  know  what  your  movements 
at  the  Potomac  reminded  me  of? 
Hanged  if  I  could  think  of  anything 
but  an  old  woman  trying  to  shoo  her 
geese  across  a  creek!"     S.  McC.  T. 


Dr.  Hambleton  Tapp  and  Wil- 
liam Townsend  prepare  to  battle. 


Congressional  Record 
House  of  Representatives 
February  12,  1962 


The  Ideal  of  Abraham  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  12,  1962 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
Monday,  February  12,  is  again  the  birth- 
day of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  twice 
elected  President  of  these  United  States: 

To  wit,  on  November  6,  1860,  and  No- 
vember 8, 1864. 

Most  of  the  present  Members  of  this 
great  legislative  body  have  heard  me  say 
on  previous  birthday  occasions  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  that  since  early  boyhood  he 
has  been  my  ideal  of  American  states- 
manship in  the  best  interests  of  our  be- 
loved Nation.  I  think  that  it  is  a  fact 
that  as  February  12  came  around  each 
calendar  year  of  the  15  years  I  have  now 
served  in  this  body  I  have  taken  occa- 
sion to  say  something  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  or  do  something  on  said  birthday 
which  would  indicate  my  continued  high- 
est regard  for  and  respect  of  this  former 
President  of  the  United  States  who  was 
born  in  Kentucky  on  February  12,  1809, 
and  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  in  1836. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  he  was  a 
duly  elected  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  served  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education. 

During  most  of  the  30  years  I  actively 
and  enjoyably  practiced  law  in  Los  An- 
geles County,  Calif.,  before  I  came  here 
more  than  15  years  ago,  I  continued  my 
established  habit  of  having  a  facsimile 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  one  side  of  an 
attractive  card  about  U.S.  postal  card 
size  with  statistical  data  about  him  and 
on  the  reverse  side  thereof  I  had  printed 
the  following  text: 

Extract  Prom  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 

Delivered  November  19,  1863 
(Compliments  of  one  who  is  inspired  by 
Lincoln's  life) 
Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  na- 
tion, conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  Nation  or  any  nation 
so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  en- 
dure. We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of 
that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  por- 
tion of  that  field,  as  a  final  resting  place  of 
those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that 
Nation  might  live. 

But  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — 
we  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground. 

It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  remaining  before  us — that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain— that  this  Nation,  under 

God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  

and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 


I  lie  e.n  ..... 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  speech  to  me  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
and  appropriate  speeches  in  the  English 
language,  in  meeting  newsboys,  Western 
Union  messengers,  and  other  lads  from 
time  to  time  I  would  present  to  them  one 
of  such  cards  and  say  to  them  that  if 
they  would  learn  the  Gettysburg  speech 
within  a  period  of  30  days  from  the  time 
I  delivered  them  the  card,  and  would 
look  me  up  and  recite  it  to  me.  I  would 
present  to  said  lad  the  sum  of  $1.  So  it 
is,  as  I  consider  in  retrospect,  I  believe 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  American 
men  who  thus  learned  the  text  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  speech  and  earned  and 
received  at  least  $1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  you  and  my  col- 
leagues will  pardon  this  personal  anec- 
dote but  I  speak  for  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  great  legislative  body  the 
very  satisfactory  experience  of  empha- 
sizing and  giving  due  place  to  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  to  the  historical 
value  and  significance  of  his  Gettysburg 
speech. 
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Words  and  phrases  from 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 

Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  delivered  on  in  the  famous  speech.  Read  them  forward,  back- 
November  19,  1863,  inspired  the  puzzle  below.  Hid-  ward,  up,  down  or  diagonally.  Draw  a  line  around 
den  among  the  letters  are  65  words  and  phrases  used    each  one  as  you  find  it,  then  check  the  list  below. 
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You  should  have  found  these  words  and  phrases: 


1.  ABOVE 

2.  ADD 

3.  ADVANCED 

4.  AGO 

5.  ALL 

6.  ALTOGETHER 

7.  BATTLEFIELD 

8.  BRAVE  MEN 

9.  BROUGHT  FORTH 

10.  BY  THE  PEOPLE 

11.  CANNOT 

12.  CAUSE 

13.  CIVIL 

14.  CONCEIVED 


15.  CONSECRATE 

16.  CONTINENT 

17.  CREATED 

18.  DEDICATED 

19.  DETRACT 

20.  DEVOTION 

21.  DIED 

22.  EARTH 

23.  ENDURE 

24.  ENGAGED 

25.  EQUAL 

26.  FATHERS 

27.  FINAL 

28.  FITTING 


29.  FORGET 

30.  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

31.  FOUGHT 

32.  FOURSCORE 

33.  FREEDOM 

34.  FULL  MEASURE 

35.  GOVERNMENT 

36.  HALLOW 

37.  HONORED 

38.  INCREASED 

39.  LIBERTY 

40.  LITTLE  NOTE 

41.  LIVING 

42.  LONG  REMEMBER 


43.  NEW  BIRTH 

44.  NEW  NATION 

45.  NOBLY 

46.  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

47.  PERISH 

48.  PORTION 

49.  POWER 

50.  PROPER 

51.  PROPOSITION 

52.  RATHER 

53.  REMAINING 

54.  RESOLVE 

55.  RESTING  PLACE 

56.  SENSE 


57.  SEVEN 

58.  TASK 

59.  TESTING 

60.  UNDER  GOD 

61.  UNFINISHED  WORK 

62.  VAIN 

63.  WAR 

64.  WORLD 

65.  YEARS 


Mary  E.  Petty 
Abilene,  Tex. 
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DOROTHY  M.  CRIPPEN 

Director,  Membership 
Processing  and  Publications 
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NRTA 
mailbag 


J.  he  NRTA  Handbook  Revision  Committee,  ap- 
pointed by  Past  President  Mrs.  Katherine  Pearce, 
completed  its  assignment  in  time  for  the  first 
copies  of  the  revised  edition  to  be  distributed  at 
the  NRTA  Leadership  Conference  in  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.,  in  April  1972.  Immediately  after  the 
NRTA  Biennial  Convention  in  Miami  Beach,  which 
followed,  distribution  of  the  handbook  to  the  local 
RTA  presidents  was  begun  by  the  NRTA  Records 
Department  in  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

To  expedite  this  distribution,  we  contacted  each 
state  RTA  president,  requesting  the  correct  names 
and  addresses  of  all  the  current  local  RTA  presi- 
dents of  that  state.  Where  new  officers  were  to  be 
installed  in  the  near  future,  the  mailing  was  de- 
layed until  the  new  president's  name  and  address 
was  received.  In  a  few  states  where  RTA  leader- 
ship workshops  were  held,  the  handbooks  were 
bulk-mailed  for  distribution  at  that  time. 

There  may  be  some  RTA  presidents  who  have 
not  received  a  copy  of  the  handbook  because  our 
office  has  not  received  their  names  and  addresses. 
If  you  are  one  of  those  people,  we  would  appreci- 
ate your  cooperation  in  sending  us  this  informa- 
tion as  soon  as  possible. 

Additional  copies  of  the  handbook  are  avail- 
able at  $2  per  copy  if  your  unit  wishes  an  of- 
ficer, other  than  the  president,  to  have  a  copy. 
Requests  should  be  sent  to: 

NRTA  Records  Department 
215  Long  Beach  Blvd. 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801 
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"For  Bar  Codes,  an  Added  Dimension 



By  barnaby  j.  feder        The  Gettysburg  Bar  Code 


The  Gettysburg  Address  expressed  as  a  two-dimensional  bar  code, 
shown  on  the  right  at  actual  size. 


Below  are  two  code  "words" 
containing  the  first  four 
letters  of  Lincoln's  speech. 
Each  "word"  is  17  modules 
long,  containing  four  bars  (in 
black)  and  four  spaces  (in 
white).  The  code  is  read 
from  left  to  right,  in  rows 
from  top  to  bottom. 
A  standard  one-dimensional 
bar  code  representation  of 
the  same  speech  would  be 
24  feet  wide. 


F  and  O: 


U  and  R: 


nam  i 


zn  :r 

IT 

■ 

Source:  Symbol  Technologies 


The  New  York  Times 

"You  could  call  it  a  non-technical    could  print  the  information  in  bar 


After  years  of  playing  an  important 
bit  part  in  the  information  revolution, 
the  bar  code  is  being  groomed  for  a 
more  demanding  role.  Several  com- 
panies that  make  scanning  and  print- 
ing equipment  have  designed  new 
codes,  the  most  sophisticated  of 
which  can  actually  work  as  if  they 
were  miniature  printouts  from  com- 
puter data  files. 

The  new  codes  are  expected  to  re- 
place lengthy  typewritten  shipping 
documents,  allow  manufacturers  to 
individually  label  small  items  like  mi- 
crochips, and  help  prevent  the  mis- 
handling of  hazardous  waste,  among 
other  applications. 

Most  of  the  ubiquitous  black  and 
white  stripes  printed  in  the  corner  of 
newspapers  and  on  the  sides  of  cereal 
boxes  represent  short  sequences  of 
numbers,  letters,  or  both.  Somewhat 
like  figures  on  license  plates,  each 
bar  code  is  really  a  label  for  files  of 
information  that  are  stored  else- 
where in  a  computer.  When  a  laser  at 
the  checkout  counter  scans  the  bar 
code  on  a  box  of  grits,  for  instance, 
the  store's  computer  instantly  tells 
the  cash  register  the  price  and  how  to 
describe  it  on  the  receipt. 

The  new  bar  codes  allow  lines  of 
code  to  be  stacked  up,  storing  infor- 
mation in  two  dimensions  instead  of 
in  one  line.  Symbol  Technologies  Inc., 
which  is  based  in  Bohemia,  LI.,  and  is 
the  nation's  largest  bar-code  equip- 
ment supplier,  has  developed  the 
most  sophisticated  of  the  new  so- 
called  two-dimensional,  or  2D,  codes. 
The  code  can  pack  several  hundred 
characters  into  a  square  inch  of 
space,  serving,  in  essence,  as  a  port- 
able data  file  on  paper  instead  of  a 
floppy  disk. 


form  of  electronic  data  interchange," 
said  Robert  Moore,  director  of  techni- 
cal publications  for  Automatic  Identi- 
fication Manufacturers  Inc.,  a  trade 
group  based  in  Pittsburgh. 

Backers  of  the  2D  codes  say  they 
could  substitute  for  papers  about  a 
shipment.  Instead  of  typing  out  lists 
of  the  contents  of  a  shipment  and  its 
routing,  a  small  textile  company 


J 


code  form  and  fax  it  to  shippers  and 
retailers,  who  would  scan  it  to  put  the 
data  into  their  computer  files. 

The  same  bar  symbol  would  be  at- 
tached to  the  shipment.  From  then  on, 
all  parties  involved  in  the  stream  of 
trade  would  have  a  much  easier  time 
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The  Bar  Code  Is  Getting  More  Sophisticated 


Continued  From  First  Business  Page 

tracking  the  goods,  leading  to  fewer 
.distribution  errors,  better  scheduling 
of  trucks  and  warehouse  space, 
quicker  recording  of  transfers  and 
smoother  reordering. 

The  new  codes  might  also  help 
manufacturers  track  production  of 
complex  machines,  like  tractors, 
without  stuffing  a  plant  with  com- 
puter terminals  and  support  equip- 
ment A  2D  bar  symbol  could  be 
scanned  to  tell  workers,  or  a  robot, 
where  a  part  came  from,  what 
needed  to  be  done,  where  it  had  to  go 
next,  and  when.  An  updated  symbol 
reflecting  completion  of  the  work 
could  be  printed  out  for  less  than  half 
a  cent  and  attached  to  the  part  before 
sending  it  on.  The  complete  record 
could  be  put  in  the  plant's  main  com- 
puter system  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

"It  could  save  a  lot  of  computer 
power  and  bring  more  affordable 
data  capture  to  the  factory  floor," 
said  Donald  Wauchope,  a  consultant 


based  in  Rosemount,  111.,  who  has 
been  working  on  prototype  2D  sys- 
tems with  several  manufacturers  for 
the  Austin  Company  of  Cleveland,  an 
engineering  consulting  firm. 

Two-dimensional  codes  might  also 
be  a  useful  way  to  keep  production 
records  and  maintenance  schedules 
with  military  equipment  that  is  sud- 
denly sent  to  remote  areas  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's computer  networks.  The 
Energy  Department  is  considering 
using  them  to  attach  detailed  han- 
dling instructions  and  other  informa- 
tion to  hazardous  waste  shipments. 
Two-dimensional  bar  code  labels 
might  also  be  used  to  post  repair 
records  on  leased  equipment.  And  di- 
rect mailers  might  use  them  to  build 
new  information  files  limited  to  peo- 
ple who  respond  to  their  junk  mail. 

To  be  sure,  standard  linear  bar 
codes  continue  to  find  new  applica- 
tions. American  businesses  and  insti- 
tutions spent  $2.1  billion  on  bar  code 
equipment,  supplies,  and  services 
last  year,  according  to  the  Venture 


That  Thing  on  the  Side  of  the  Cereal  Box 


0354653  16 


This  Universal  Product  Code  holds 
information  in  a  pattern  of  bars  and 
spaces.  Data  are  contained  in  a  series  of 
"words"  like  the  one  below,  placed  end  to 
end  and  read  horizontally.  The  height  of 
the  bars  has  no  connection  to  the  data 
content. 


i  A  Universal  Product  Code  "word" 


A  UPC  code  "word"  consists  of  two  bars  (in  black)  and  two  spaces 
(in  white),  within  seven  modules.  No  bar  can  exceed  three  modules. 
The  distinct  pattern  formed  by  each  "word"  corresponds  to  a  number 
from  zero  to  nine.  For  example,  the  "word"  above  corresponds  to  the 
number  three  in  the  bar  code  shown  on  the  upper  left. 

Source  Symbol  Technologies 


Development  Corporation,  a  market 
research  firm  based  in  Natick,  Mass. 
That  figure  is  expected  to  double  by 
1995,  even  without  a  contribution 
from  2D  codes. 
20  Languages 

Over  time,  more  than  20  linear  bar 
code  languages  have  developed,  each 
with  its  own  specifications  for  how 
many  bars  and  spaces  make  up  a 
character,  how  characters  are  to  be 
arranged,  whether  the  characters 
can  be  letters  as  well  as  numbers, 
and  so  forth.  The  most  widely  used  is 
the  UPC,  or  Universal  Product  Code, 
that  consumers  see  in  grocery  stores. 

The  problem,  though,  is  that  some 
bar  code  users  want  to  put  more  in- 
formation on  products  than  linear 
codes  can  handle  without  stretching 
to  unwieldy  lengths.  Hospitals,  for  ex- 
ample, want  to  put  more  medical  in- 
formation on  patient  identification 
bracelets  than  scanners  can  read  be- 
fore running  into  problems  with  the 
curvature  of  the  bracelet.  Standard 
codes  also  take  up  too  much  space  to 
be  useful  for  quality  control  on  micro- 
chips or  single-pill  packaging  in  the 
pharmaceutical  industry. 

The  first  two-dimensional  codes  in- 
vented in  the  late  1980's  were  essen- 
tially stacked  versions  of  existing 
codes.  The  most  promising  of  these, 
like  the  Intermec  Corporation's  Code 
49  and  Laserlight  System  Inc.'s  Code 
16K,  are  still  undergoing  independent 
testing. 

"Neither  has  taken  off,"  said  Roger 
Palmer,  head  of  research  at  Inter- ' 
mec,  a  Lynnwood,  Wash.,  company 
that  last  week  agreed  to  be  acquired 
by  Litton  Industries.  "It  typically 
takes  five  years  for  a  code  to  gain 
critical  mass."  He  said  that  Code  -49 
could  squeeze  58  numbers  or  49  let- 
ters into  a  single  symbol,  more  than 


double  the  practical  limit  for  linear 
codes. 

These  first  2D  codes  do  well  at 
cramming  modest  amounts  of  infor- 
mation into  tight  spaces  but  fall  short 
as  portable  files,  so  Symbol  Technolo- 
gies decided  to  start  with  a  clean 
slate  in  designing  its  2D  format.  The 
company  began  by  reviewing  theoret- 
ical research  on  code  and  information 
theory.  The  code  it  created,  known  as 
PDF  417,  began  circulating  among 
user  groups  and  suppliers  last  year 
and  was  submitted  to  the  Automatic 
Identification  Manufacturers'  stand- 
ards committee  last  month 
New  Scanners  Awaited 

Symbol  Technologies  hopes  that  the 
committee  will  recommend  stand- 
ards based  on  the  code  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  PDF  417  was  designed  to  be 
printed  by  existing  printers  and  is 
readable  with  current  scanners.  But 
as  a  practical  matter,  it  is  unlikely  to 
catch  on  until  Symbol  Technologies 
and  others  produce  a  new  generation 
of  inexpensive  scanners  that  can  au- 
i  tomatically  move  up  and  down  the 
rows  of  code,  a  process  that  now  re- 
quires a  steady  hand.  The  first  such 
scanners  are  expected  next  year. 

PDF  417  is  constructed  from  data 
units  called  "words,"  each  of  which  is 
17  modules'long.  Bars  are  made  from 
filling  in  up  to  six  consecutive  mod- 
ules and  each  unit  has  four  separate 
bars  and  four  spaces.  There  are 
10,480  different  possible  words,  far 
more  than  in  standard  codes  that 
'  work  with  data  units  made  up  of 
fewer  modules 

In  a  particular  application,  just  929 
words  are  chosen.  Each  word  has 
three  separate  forms,  as  if  it  were  in 
English,  French  and  German,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  2,787  bar-and-space 
variations  selected  for  maximum  dis- 
tmguishability  from  each  other  Each 
row  of  the  symbol  is  in  a  different 
coding  language,  to  help  the  scanner, 
and  the  computer  driving  it,  keep 
track  of  which  line  is  being  read. 

The  true  power  of  PDF  417,  how- 
ever, is  that  each  of  the  929  words  has 
15  different  modes.  It  is  as  if  the  code 
sees  each  word  as  a  typewriter  key 
that  not  only  has  upper  case  and 
lower  case  but  13  other  possible  posi- 
tions as  well.  The  code  tells  the  scan- 
ner which  mode  or  level  of  meaning  a 
series  of  words  is  in  and  and  when  the 
symbol  is  switching  to  another. 


In  the  proposed  standard  being  con- 
sidered by  the  manufacturers'  com- 
mittee, the  first  two  modes  are  re- 
served for  what  Symbol  Technologies 
hopes  will  be  universally  accepted 
meanings  in  digital  and  ASCII  for- 
mats, just  as  letters  always  appear  at 
an  agreed  spot  in  the  standard 
Qweily  typewriter  keyboard.  ASCII 
is  a  common  computer  code  for  rep- 
resenting text.  Users  would  be  free  to 
assign  whatever  meaning  they  want 
for  each  position  in  the  other  13 
modes,  including  Kanji  characters 
for  Japanese  users. 

No  one  is  sure  yet  how  big  a  market 
there  is  for  such  sophisticated  bar 
codes  but  executives  at  Symbol  Tech- 
nologies see  it  as  a  series  of  niches, 
many  of  which  remain  to  be  discov- 
ered. "It's  going  to  get  used  in  a  lot  of 
surprising  ways,"  said  James  E.  Bag- 
ley,  the  company's  director  of  indus- 
try marketing. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  Plays  the  Bowl 
in  Form  of  Duke  Russell 


Duke  RusselUmy  Hollywood  corre- 
spondent, phoned  me  early  on  Fri- 
day morning,  Lincoln's  birthday.  I 
was  still  in  bed.     j  g 

He  had  told  mehg  had  liked  my  Lincoln 
column.  "Best  thin|:you've  ever  done,"  he 
said.  1 1] 

Well,  actually,  Lincoln  had  written  most 
of  it.  Hard  to  beat '  f 

Duke  said  he  was-idismayed  at  the  lack  of 
interest  in  Lincolnss  birthday.  He  said  he 
had  called  the  mayor's  office  and  found 
that  no  celebration :  was  planned.  Neither 
were  the  major  13?  stations  going  to  do 
anything. 

Duke  said  he  t|pHight  the  city  ought  to 
take  some  notice  dfisur  greatest  President's 
birthday,  even  ijifpuke  had  to  do  it  by 
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himself. 

That  was  exactly  what  he  had  decided  to 
do,  Duke  said.  He  was  going  to  deliver  the 
Gettysburg  Address  in  the  Hollywood 
Bowl. 

"All  alone?"  I  asked. 

"Yep.  All  alone.  Unless  you  want  to 
come." 

He  said  his  daughter,  Colleen,  was  going 
to  come  along  and  tape-record  the  event, 
and  Duke  was  going  to  try  to  get  some  TV 
stations  to  show  it. 


-A 


Duke  lives  in  Hollywood  not  far  from 
Hollywood  and  Vine.  He  used  to  work  on 
movie  sets.  Had  something  to  do  with 
lighting.  I've  never  been  sure.  In  1948  he 
was  a  Dodger  rookie,  playing  shortstop.  In 
his  hallway  he  has  a  Life  magazine  cover 
showing  him  standing  among  a  bunch  of 
1948  Dodger  rookies.  Duke  is' a  stylish  man. 
He  still  has  good  moves.  I  thought  he  would 
make  a  good  Lincoln.  He  is  tall  and  gangly 
and  has  a  long  bony  face  with  a  prominent 
nose. 

We  had  breakfast  at  a  Chinese  coffee 
shop  on  Larchmont  and  drove  to  the  Bowl, 
where  Colleen  was  to  meel  us  at  10  o'clock. 
There  were  a  couple  of  busloads  oT tourists 
shuffling  around  the  park.  We^ok  the 
escalator  up  to  the  Bowl.  Two  groups  of 

tourists  were  inside  it,  looking  down  at  the 
empty  stage.  I  saw  a  house  perched  on  the 
rim  of  the  hills  above  the  Bowl.  I  wondered 
if  that  was  where  the  man  lived  who  blew 
the  whistle  on  John  Carradine.  Carradine 
used  to  come  to  the  Bowl  at  night  and 
recite  Shakespeare  from  the  stage  to  the 
empty  seats.  However,  his  stentorian  bari- 
,  tone  disturbed  a  neighbor,  and  Carradine 
was  obliged  to  give  up  his  nocturnal 
recitals. 

Colleen  showed  up  exactly  at  10  a.m.  She 
teaches  school  at  the  UCLA  Elementary 
School,  but  she  had  the  day  off.  She  wore  a 
white  sweat  shirt  and  black  knee-length 
leggings.  She  was  packing  a  camcorder. 

She  was  going  to  shoot  Duke  standing  in 
Please  see  SMITH,  E3 
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the  gallery  with  the  box  seats  and 
the  stage  in  the  background.  The 
tourists  had  gone.  The  Bowl  was 
empty.  She  asked  if  I  wanted  to  be 
in  the  picture,  listening  to  Duke.  I 
knew  my  bald  spot  would  show  but 
I  obliged. 

Duke  cut  a  handsome  figure  in 
gray  pants,  a  white  shirt,  a  red, 
gray  and  blue  necktie,  and  a  blue 
blazer.  Lincoln  had  been  somewhat 
a  comical  figure  as  he  rode  from 
the  town  square  to  the  cemetery  on 
a  horse  that  was  too  small  for  his 
long  legs. 

Duke  read  a  brief  prefatory  re- 
mark, noting  that  "this  is  Lincoln's 
birthday.  Washington,  D.C., 
Springfield,  111.,  and  other  cities 
honor  him.  Los  Angeles  has  forgot- 
ten him." 

He  then  proceeded  to  read  the 
address  from  a  volume  of  the 
Harvard  Classics. 

"Four  score  and  seven  years 
ago.  .  . 

I  wondered  why  Lincoln  had 
chosen  that  orotund  way  of  saying 
"eighty-seven  years."  It  was  not 
like  him  to  use  unnecessary  words. 
But  mine  is  not  to  question  an 
American  classic— the  most  quoted 
268  words  in  our  history. 

"...  our  fathers  brought  forth 
on.  this  continent,  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  Liberty,  and  dedicat- 
ed to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  ..." 

Though  Duke  spoke  to  an  empty 
amphitheater,  the  force  and  fervor 
of  Lincoln's  words  came  through. 

*  .  .  .  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
Earth." 

Duke's  reading  took  less  than 
2V£  minutes.  Lincoln  had  followed 
the  great  orator,  Edward  Everett, 
who  had  harangued  the  crowd  for 


two  hours.  The  crowd  numbered 
19,000,  about  the  capacity  of  the 
Bowl.  When  Lincoln  sat  down, 
they  could  hardly  believe  he  was 
finished.  Applause  was  tentative 
but  respectful.  The  Democratic 
Chicago  Times  called  the  speech 
"silly,  flat  and  dishwatery  .  1  .  the 
cheek  of  every  American  must 
tingle  with  shame." 

I  clapped.  It  made  a  puny  sound 
in  the  vast  empty  Bowl. 

Colleen  checked  her  tape  and 


said  it  looked  good.  Duke  was  going 
to  take  it  to  various  TV  stations. 
Maybe  both  of  us  would  be  stars. 

"Next  year,"  Duke  said,  "we're 
going  to  have  the  March  Field  Air 
Force  Band  here.  That'll  bring  'em 
in." 

If  Abe  Lincoln  isn't  remembered 
in  Los  Angeles,  it  won't  be  Duke 
Russell's  fault. 

Jack  Smith's  column  is  published 
Mondays. 
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Mort  Kunstler's  new  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg  painting  unveiled 

Seven  years  ago,  Cove  Neck  artist  Mort  Kunstler  glimpsed  the  newly  restored  train 
station  in  Gettysburg,  Pa  ,  and  knew  he  had  the  subject  for  another  of  his  acclaimed 
Civil  War  paintings. 

The  result  of  that  inspiration,  a  scene  entitled  "Mr.  Lincoln  Comes  to  Gettysburg,"  had 
its  public  debut  last  week  at  a  scheduled  appearance  by  the  artist  at  a  gallery  in  the 
storied  Pennsylvania  town  to  mark  this  week's  150th  anniversary  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address. 

Along  with  many  other  artists,  Kunstler  had  depicted,  in  1987,  the  16th  president 
uttering  his  famous  270  words  at  the  Nov.  1 9,  1 863,  dedication  of  the  Soldiers' 
National  Cemetery  4  1/2  months  after  the  bloody,  climatic  battle. 

But,  he  said,  "I  don't  know  if  anyone's  ever  thought  to  do  the  day  he  gets  to 
Gettysburg"  ~  Nov.  18.  "The  moment  I  saw  the  Gettysburg  railroad  station  fully 
restored  in  2006,  I  knew  I  wanted  to  paint  the  scene  of  Lincoln's  arrival  there." 

Kunstler's  idea  did  not  emerge  on  canvas  until  a  Long  Island  collector,  who  declined  to  be  identified,  approached  him  almost  a  year 
ago  about  commissioning  a  Civil  War  painting.  The  collector  agreed  to  the  artist's  pitch  for  Lincoln's  arrival  in  Gettysburg 

"I  recognized  that  it  could  be  a  great  subject  with  the  president  as  the  center  of  interest,  the  background  of  the  station,  a  grand 
locomotive  and  the  excitement  of  the  crowd,"  Kunstler  explained.  "I  do  not  think  I  would  have  approached  the  scene  if  not  for  the  fact 
that  Lincoln  stood  6  feet,  4  inches  tall.  Crowd  scenes  always  present  a  unique  challenge  as  the  main  character  can  become  lost  in  the 
masses.  Lincoln  naturally  stands  out  as  he  wore  a  stovepipe  hat  that  made  him  look  even  more  than  7  feet  tall  at  a  time  when  the 
average  height  of  a  man  was  5  feet,  6  inches." 

Despite  two  historical  errors  --  the  color  of  the  station  and  location  of  the  track  --  revealed  by  research  that  Kunstler  learned  about  only 
after  the  painting  was  completed  in  the  spring,  the  work  is  winning  praise  from  historians. 

Civil  War  historian  and  art  expert  Harold  Holzer  called  the  work  "a  really  exciting  picture.  He  captured  the  enthusiasm  of  the  greeting 
and  Lincoln's  stoop." 

Holzer,  whose  likeness  Kunstler  included  in  the  crowd,  said  he  has  seen  only  one  other  painting  of  Lincoln's  arrival.  It  was  painted  in 
2008  by  Dale  Gallon  of  Gettysburg.  While  it  depicts  the  station  painted  historically  accurately  in  gray  as  opposed  to  Kunstler's  mustard 
yellow,  it  is  not  otherwise  as  accurate,  Holzer  said 

As  is  the  case  with  all  his  paintings,  to  get  the  scene  as  historically  accurate  as  possible,  Kunstler  visited  the  setting  and  did  extensive 
research.  He  consulted  with  experts  on  the  station,  train,  weather  and  other  details  before  painting  the  station  and  adjoining  track  as  it 
appears  now. 

Only  later  through  a  Gettysburg  art  dealer  did  he  connect  with  a  local  expert  on  the  station:  William  Aldrich,  who  served  on  several 
railroad  boards  of  directors  and  the  committee  that  restored  the  depot. 

"It's  extremely  good,"  Aldrich  said.  "Unfortunately,  what  he  has  painted  is  the  way  it  looked  in  1886." 

From  the  time  the  building  opened  in  1 858  until  restoration  began  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  a  paint  analysis  conducted  by 
Aldrich  showed  the  two-story  Victorian-style  station  was  painted  gray  except  for  nine  months  of  1886  when  it  was  painted  mustard 
yellow.  That  color  was  again  applied  after  the  restoration. 

In  addition,  the  track  shown  in  the  painting  and  that  still  exists  was  a  siding  in  1863,  while  the  mainline  on  which  Lincoln  arrived  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  station. 

"I  talked  with  a  list  of  people  doing  my  research  and  no  one  could  really  answer  the  question"  of  what  the  station  looked  like  in  1863, 
Kunstler  said,  "so  I  had  to  fill  in  the  blanks." 


Photo  credit:  Newsday/ Audrey  C  Tieman  |  Cove  Neck 
historical  artist  Mort  Kunstler  is  shown  in  his  studio  with  the 
painting  he  created  to  mark  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address  in  November  (March  27,  2013) 
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FROM  its  unique  rostrum  of  vine  cov- 
ered stone  pillars,  Memorial  Day  serv- 
ices have  been  held  in  Gettysburg  Na- 
tional Cemetery  each  May  30  since  1868. 
The  fields  of  Gettysburg,  now  an  area  of 
approximately  2,400  acres  of  National 
Military  Park  land,  will  ever  remain  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  for  Americans. 

Brave  men  of  the  Union  who  died  on 
those  fields,  consecrated  the  ground;  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln  dedicated  it  with 
one  of  the  world's  most  famous  and  oft 
repeated  speeches;  and  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans have  hallowed  it  by  executing  the 
resolve  made  at  Gettysburg  on  that  his- 
toric November  9,  1863,  that  "This  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom— and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

News  of  the  great  July  combat  between 
the  forces  of  the  North  and  the  South 
was  still  fresh  on  the  lips  of  America  when 
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first  steps  were  taken  to  establish  a  ceme- 
tery, destined  to  become  one  of  the  na- 
tion's most  famous,  at  Gettysburg. 

June,  1863,  was  known  as  the  "high 
watermark"  of  the  Confederacy.  Optimism 
ran  high  among  the  opposition  forces  as 


the  result  of  the  daring  thrust  that  had 
been  made  into  the  Union  Army  territory 
and  as  the  result  of  victories  at  Fredericks- 
burg and  Chancellorsville.  The  "high 
watermark"  reached  its  peak  when  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  sought  to  crush  the  Union 


Meade's  Headquarters  at  Gettysburg 


Army,  under  General  George  C.  Meade. 
A  surprise  encounter  of  two  opposing  re- 
connaissance parties  was  a  prelude  to  the 
desperate  struggle  at  Gettysburg. 

General  Lee  abandoned  his  immediate 
plans  to  march  on  Harrisburg  and  con- 
centrated his  troops  at  the  base  of  South 
Mountain,  a  short  distance  from  Gettys- 
burg. Buford's  cavalry  division  had  moved 
to  spy  on  the  enemy  by  advancing  to  a 
ridge  west  of  Gettysburg.  One  unit  of 
Confederate  forces  under  Heth  was  ad- 
vancing on  Gettysburg  and  was  surprised 
by  Buford's  cavalry.  Infantry  corps  of 
Reynolds  and  Howard  were  rushed  into 
the  conflict.  There  was  a  terrific  see-saw 
across  the  mountains.  The  climax  came 
when  Pickett's  division,  15,000  strong,  ad- 
vanced in  magnificent  array  to  storm  the 
Union  forces  on  Cemetery  Ridge.  The 
Confederates  made  their  charge  and  were 
met  with  a  withering  fire  of  double  can- 
ister and  concentrated  infantry  volleys. 
The  attack  was  repulsed  time  after  time 
on  that  afternoon  of  July  3.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day — the  birthday  anniversary  of 
the  nation  then  torn  by  internal  strife — 
Lee  began  his  retreat  back  into  Virginia. 
It  was  indeed  a  turning  point.  It  was  an- 
other birthday  for  the  Union.  The  nation 
had  been  preserved.  But  it  was  preserved 
at  a  great  price. 

TN  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  88,289  Union 
1  troops  met  75,000  Confederate  troops. 
Lee's  casualties  of  killed,  wounded  and 
captured  totaled  28,063.  Union  losses 
were  23,049.  Both  armies  left  approxi- 
mately 10,000  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 
It  was  an  enormous  toll.  In  addition  ap- 
proximately 21,000  wounded  soldiers  of 
both  armies  were  left  at  Gettysburg  for 
treatment. 

Gettysburg,  with  a  population  of  only 
2,400,  assisted  in  the  burial  of  the  dead 
and  care  of  the  wounded. 

From  Pennsylvania's  state  capital,  Gov- 
ernor A.  G.  Curtin  hurried  to  Gettysburg 
to  be  of  assistance  in  formulating  plans 
for  the  relief  of  the  battle  casualties.  He 
named  David  Wills,  a  native  of  Gettys- 
burg, to  act  as  his  special  agent  there. 
The  idea  of  a  national  cemetery  originated 
with  Mr.  Wills. 
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About  the  same  time  Governor  Curtin 
was  getting  letters  from  the  Governors  of 
other  states  relative  to  appropriate  burial 
for  their  native-son  heroes.  Communities, 
too,  turned  their 'thoughts  toward  a  burial 
ground  at  Gettysburg  for  their  fallen  sons. 

'  ■  *HE  City  Council  of  Boston  on  July  23, 
after  the  battle,  took  action  toward 
buying  a  lot  in  the  Gettysburg  cemetery  for 
the  burial  of  its  dead  and  for  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  monument  to  their  memory. 
Governor  Seymour,  of  New  York,  dis- 
patched his  brother  to  the  battle  scene  on 
a  similar  mission.  The  Boston  group  set 
out  to  buy  a  lot  but  later  merged  its  plans 
with  a  committee  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  the  meantime  Mr.  Wills  had 
acquired  17  acres  on  Cemetery  Hill  in  the 
name  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  with 
the  understanding  that 
other  states  could  join 
in  the  ownership  if 
they  desired. 

Governors  of  fifteen 
of  the  states  whose 
troops  participated  in 
the  battle  had  joined 
Pennsylvania  in  plans 
for  the  battleground 
cemetery.  Citizens  of 
Gettysburg  objected  to 
the  removal  of  the 
bodies  from  temporary 
graves  to  the  cemeteiy 
at  that  season  and  re- 
moval was  postponed 
to  fall,  the  job  not 
having  been  completed 
when  Lincoln  conse- 
crated the  grounds. 

Sufficient  interest 
having  been  manifest 
by  the  Governors  of 
numerous  states,  Gov- 
ernor Curtin  took  the 
leadership  by  naming  a 
commission  composed 
of  Governors  and  their 
representatives.     Those  on  the  commis- 
sion were:   Governor  B.  W.  Norris  of 
Maine;  Governor  L.  B.  Mason  of  New 
Hampshire,  Governor  Henry  Edwards  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Alfred  Coit  for  Con- 
necticut, Governor  Levi  Scobey  of-  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Davis  Wills  and  Colonel  James 
Worrall  for  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  John  S. 
Berry  for  Maryland,  L.  W.  Brown  and 
Gordon  Lofland  for  Ohio,  Colonel  John 
G.  Stephenson  for  Indiana,  and  W.  Y. 
Selleck  for  Wisconsin. 

Having  become  generally  recognized  as 
a  leader  in  the  movement  for  an  appro- 
priate cemetery  for  the  fallen  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg,  Mr.  Wills  was  named 
chairman. 

ORIGINALLY  the  dedication  of  the 
.  cemetery  was  set  for  October  23,  but 
Edward  Everett,  who  was  scheduled  to  de- 
liver the  principal  address,  was  not  able  to 
be  present  on  that  date  and  he  suggested 
the  date  of  November  19.  An  invitation 
was  extended  to  President  Lincoln  to  speak 
at  the  exercises. 

Few  people  recall  Mr.  Everett's  master- 
piece of  two  hour's  duration.  Lincoln's 
immortal  words,  less  than  300  of  them, 
can  be  repeated  from  memory  by  most 


any  school  child  in  less  than  three  min- 
utes. Yet  Everett's  was  truly  a  great 
speech.  A  Harvard  graduate,  an  ordained 
minister,  a  former  Representative  and 
Senator  in  the  U.  S.  Congress,  a  former 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  Great  Britain,  and  one  time 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Everett  was 
highly  qualified  for  the  solemn  task  as- 
signed to  him.  Later  that  day  in  Gettys- 
burg's Presbyterian  church,  another  splen- 
did address  was  given.  The  orator  was 
Charles  Anderson,  the  Governor-elect  of 
Ohio,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  said  his 
address  was  "considered  by  many  the 
great  production  of  the  day." 

The  dedication  ceremonies  now  history 
by  four  weeks,  the  commissioners  held 
their  first  meeting  at  Harrisburg  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  1863.    As  might  have  been  ex- 
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pected,  Mr.  Wills  was  elected  chairman. 
The  secretary  was  Mr.  Selleck. 

A  committee  of  the  Commission,  com- 
posed of  Messrs.  Stephenson,  Edwards, 
Scobey  and  Wills  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  plans  for  the  Soldiers'  National  Ceme- 
tery. The  report  of  this  committee,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion, provided  for  the  creation  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  of  a  corporation 
comprised  of  trustees,  one  each  to  be 
named  by  the  Governors  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Del- 
aware, West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
"of  such  other  states  as  may  hereafter  de- 
sire to  be  represented  in  this  corporation." 
The  report  further  recommended  that  title 
to  the  cemetery  be  held  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  it  proposed  an  expendi- 
ture of  $63,500  to  finish  the  work  on  the 
cemetery.  This  included  removal  of  bod- 
ies to  the  cemetery,  headstones,  landscap- 
ing and  fencing.  It  provided  that  the  ex- 
pense be  divided  on  the  basis  of  each 
State's  representation  in  Congress. 

A  statement  of  state  contributions  for 
the    cemetery   between    1864    and  1872 


shows  the  following:  Maine,  $4,300;  New 
Hampshire,  $2,255;  Vermont,  $2,600;  Mas- 
sachusetts, $9,471;  Connecticut,  $3,000: 
Rhode  Island,  $1,600;  New  York,  $26,072; 
New  Jersey,  $4,205;  Pennsylvania,  $26,- 
159;  Michigan,  $6,000;  Maryland,  $4,205; 
Illinois,  $11,961;  Wisconsin,  $2,526,  and 
Minnesota,  $1,686. 

On  April  30,  1864,  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  granted  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion to  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield  Memor- 
ial Association,  providing  that  "the  object 
of  said  association  shall  be,  to  hold  and 
preserve  the  battlegrounds  of  Gettysburg, 
on  which  were  fought  the  actions  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  days  of  July,  Anno 
Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  with  the  natural  and  artificial 
defences,  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  said 
battle,  and  by  such  perpetuation,  and  such 
memorial  structures  as 
a  generous  and  patri- 
otic people  may  aid  to 
erect,  to  commemorate 
the  heroic  deeds,  the 
struggles,  and  the  tri- 
umphs of  their  brave 
defenders." 

Other  developments 
in  the  War  turned  the 
attention  of  the  nation 
away  from  Gettysburg 
but  the  Association 
kept  on  devotedly 
improving  and  plan- 
ning for  the  cemetery 
that  was  to  become 
one  of  the  nation's  best 
known. 

yARIOUS  regi- 
*   ments,  various 
states  and  military  or- 
ganizations   began  to 
place  shafts  and  monu- 
ments on  the  grounds. 
The  Association  estab- 
lished rules  for  the  lo- 
cation  of   these.  It 
later  set  up  standards  to  which  the  shafts 
must  conform.    One  of  these  adopted  in 
1887  provided  that  "no  monument  or  me- 
morial constructed  of  other  material  than 
real  bronze  or  granite  shall  be  permitted 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Association." 

In  1872  the  cemetery  was  transferred 
to  the  care  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Secretary  of  War  Daniel  Lamont  ap- 
pointed the  Gettysburg  National  Military 
Park  Commission  on  May  25,  1893.  It 
consisted  of  Lieut.  Col.  John  P.  Nichol- 
son, John  B.  Bachelder,  and  Brig.  Gen. 
W.  H.  Forney.  This  commission  was  to 
plan  what  was  later  to  become  the  great 
National  Military  Park  at  Gettysburg,  tak- 
ing in  Battlefields  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  cemetery. 

In  August  that  year  an  excursion  party 
from  Winchester,  Va.,  comprised  of  vet- 
erans of  the  Stonewall  brigade  who  had 
been  at  the  battle,  visited  Gettysburg  and 
Government  documents  reveal  that  "they 
went  over  the  field  in  company  with  the 
commissioners  and  marked  a  number  of 
positions  of  the  respective  commands  of 
the  Confederate  Army  on  Culp's  Hill  and 
elsewhere.  They  seemed  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  this  work  and  en- 
(See  MEMORIAL,  page  31 ) 
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